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with their preparations to resist a landing that it
never struck them that they might be attacked in
rear, and even if it had, they would soon have de-
cided that there was nothing to fear. They had
two strong posts between Maan and Akaba, one at
Guwera, thirty miles inland, where the Wady Ittm
broadens out into a flat plain broken by masses of
red sandstone, and one at Aba'l Lissan, half-way
between Guwera and Maan, on the limestone
plateau which separates the Jordan and the Dead
Sea from the Hejaz railway-line.
In May 1917, two months after the capture of
Baghdad, Lawrence determined on his own initia-
tive to try a bold stroke. This was nothing less
than to surprise these two posts and take Akaba
from the rear. The great advantage of Akaba to
the Arabs was that it would provide them with a
new base for their future campaign. All their
supplies came by sea from Egypt, and by the transfer
of their sea base at one stride from the open road-
stead of Wejh to the deep land-locked anchorage of
Akaba, 250 miles farther north, the Sherifian troops
would join forces with General Allenby's command,
and form the extreme right wing of his army in
Palestine. The idea was quite mad, as it meant
a three-hundred-mile raid on camels through un-
known country; but Lawrence was quite mad too,
with the splendid madness which made old George
II say of Wolfe, " I wish he would bite some of
the other generals, then." Taking with him Sherif
Nasir and a handful of Bedouin, he swooped down
unexpectedly from an oasis in the desert east of the
railway-line, which he had reached after almost
incredible exertions, and surprised and captured the
line of posts which connected Maan and Akaba.